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ENGLAND AND THE EGYPTIAN PROBLEM 

IT is axiomatic that the termination of the Great War did 
not usher in a political millennium. Nowhere is this fact 
more obvious than within the domains of the British 
Empire. In India, in Ireland, in Egypt, and even in the Union 
of South Africa, the majority, enamored with the doctrines of 
nationalism and popular sovereignty, clamor for " self-deter- 
mination " and the " inalienable right " to work out their insti- 
tutional salvation. In Egypt especially there has been a long- 
sustained effort to rid the Lower Nile Valley of the British 
over-lordship which apparently ignored the nationalistic aspira- 
tions of the Egyptian people. It is with a brief account of 
this struggle that this article is concerned. 

The story of Anglo-Egyptian relations may be conveni- 
ently dated from 1879, when France and England estab- 
lished " dual control " over Egypt for the purpose of pro- 
tecting European creditors. 1 Three years later British troops 
entered Egypt to quell an anti-European movement which 
threatened the lives and property of foreigners and the 
safety of the Suez Canal. This insurrection, led by Ahmed 
Arabi Pasha, a man of considerable intelligence and personal 
magnetism, was, as Lord Cromer declared, a revolt against mis- 
government. 3 In its deeper significance, however, it was an 
attack on the privileged position and predominant influence of 
foreigners. Egyptian patriots believed, and with some justifi- 
cation, that their country had been bled by foreign usurers, 
speculators, concessionaires and stock-jobbers. 3 To them the 
series of vast internal improvements undertaken during the in- 
cumbency of Khedive Ishmail Pasha merely afforded to British 

1 Lord Cromer, Modem Egypt, vol. i, chap. x. 
'/iitf., pp. 323—330. 

'Sidney Low, Egypt in Transition, p. 254; John Morley, The Life of William 
Ewart Gladstone, vol. iii, pp. 73, 81. 
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and French capitalists the opportunity for investment. 1 In the 
increased employment of foreigners to commanding positions 
in the government they professed to see the ultimate destruc- 
tion of Egyptian statehood. Not unnaturally, therefore, these 
patriots, loathing " foreignism " and inspired by nationalistic 
ideals, rallied to the cry of " Egypt for Egyptians ", but their 
revolt against the existing order was summarily crushed and 
Arabi and his military cohorts were banished from the land. 

When Great Britain intervened in Egypt, the British govern- 
ment officially announced that its sole purpose was to " restore 
the power of the khedive ". Indeed, on August 10, more than 
a month before the rout of the Nationalists, Mr. Gladstone said 
during a debate in the House of Commons : 

I can go so far as to answer the honorable gentleman when he asks me 
whether we contemplate an indefinite occupation of Egypt. Un- 
doubtedly of all things in the world, that is the thing we are not going 
to do. It would be absolutely at variance with all the principles of 
Her Majesty's government and the pledges we have given Europe and 
with the views I may say, of Europe itself.' 

Immediate withdrawal was impossible, for without assistance 
the khedive seemed powerless to maintain order or to under- 
take the reforms so urgently needed to cure the existing eco- 
nomic and political ills, and British authorities argued, there- 
fore, that the army of occupation should remain long enough 
to " reestablish on a firm basis the authority of the khedive and 
to make provision for the future well-being of all classes of the 
Egyptian people ". 3 It was with this understanding that Lord 
Granville in a note to the Powers under date of January 3, 1883, 
in referring to the presence of the British army in Egypt, de- 
clared that " Her Majesty's government is desirous of withdraw- 
ing it as soon as the state of the country and the organization 

1 J. Seymour Keay, Spoiling the Egyptians, A Tale of Shame. See also speech 
of Mr. O'Donnell before House of Commons, August 10, 1882; Hansard's Parlia- 
mentary Debates, 3rd series, 1882, vol. 273, pp. 1397-1400. 

" Reply of Mr. Gladstone to Lord Elcho and Sir H. Drummond Wolfe, Hansard, 
op. cit., 3rd series, 1882, vol. 273, p. 1384 el stq. 

l Ibid. 
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of the proper means for the maintenance of the khedive's 
authority will admit of it ".' 

This statement of policy was emphasized and elaborated by 
Mr. Gladstone when on August 9, 1883, he asserted in the 
House of Commons that the government was opposed to per- 
manent occupation or annexation : 

We are against everything that resembles it and approaches it, and 
against all language that tends to bring about an expectation of it. 
We are against it on the ground of the interest of England ; we are 
against it on the ground of the specific and solemn pledges given to 
the world in the most solemn manner and under the most critical 
circumstances — pledges which have earned for us the confidence of 
Europe at large during the course of difficult and delicate operations, 
and which, if one pledge can be more sacred than another, special 
sacredness in this case binds us to fulfil. 3 

For thirty years following this statement the Egyptian peo- 
ple were given similar assurances by official Britain: Lord 
Dufferin, Sir Charles Dilke, Lord Derby, Lord Salisbury, Lord 
Cromer, Sir Edward Grey and Sir Eldon Gorst emphatically 
declared that Great Britain had no intention of remaining in 
Egypt and, above all else, would never proclaim a protectorate. 3 
It was for this reason that Lord Dufferin vigorously opposed 
holding the Egyptian people " in any irritating tutelage " ; 
rather he preferred that " they should lead their own lives and 
administer their own government unimpeded by any external 
anxieties and preoccupations ".* On the other hand it was just 
as vigorously maintained that the Egyptians unaided could not 
work out their salvation ; that they must first be schooled in the 
elements of self-government before they could enjoy the bless- 
ings of national independence. In other words Egypt must be 
" re-created " and made fit for Egyptians. Great Britain, it was 
contended, should remain as the Egyptian schoolmaster until 

1 British Parliamentary Papers, 1883, Egypt, vol. c, no. 40, pp. 32-36. 

2 Hansard's Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, 1882, vol. 282, pp. 2196-2203. 

3 See their official utterances in British Parliamentary Debates. 

4 Cf. M. M. Rifat, Damaging Evidence Against English Hypocrisy. Quoted by 
N. D. Harris, Intervention and Colonization in Africa, p. 322. 
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there had been " established on sure foundations the principles 
of justice, liberty and public happiness "S 

Acting upon this assumption the British government sent 
Lord Dufferin to Egypt in September, 1882, for the purpose of 
drafting a practical and comprehensive plan for the reorganiza- 
tion of Egypt. His report 2 submitted February 6, 1883, be- 
came the basis of the Organic Law constituting the new govern- 
ment ; by it Egypt theoretically remained an autonomous prov- 
ince of the Ottoman Empire ruled by the khedive, who recog- 
nized the suzerainty of the sultan and paid annual tribute to 
him. The Turkish flag was still to float over Cairo and rela- 
tions between Egypt and other nations were to be established 
by treaties with Turkey. In matters spiritual the khedive also 
acknowledged the overlordship of Constantinople; consuls- 
general in Cairo exercising diplomatic functions and consuls 
and consular agents in other cities supervised the interests of 
foreigners ; consular courts and mixed tribunals of foreign and 
Egyptian judges administered justice. By virtue of inter- 
national agreements known as " capitulations ", consuls of 
European and American states enjoyed the right of jurisdic- 
tion over all cases in which their own nationals were concerned. 
With the above exceptions, all authority was nominally centered 
in three representative bodies, an Egyptian council of ministers 
headed by a premier and two assemblies. A legislative council 
of thirty members, sixteen of whom were elected by provincial 
assemblies and fourteen nominated by the khedive, was in- 
tended to be a small, select and highly organized body to assist 
the ministers in the elaboration of measures and to act as a 
check on unsuitable and oppressive legislation ; in membership 
it was supposed to contain a certain number of distinguished 
men of experience and high social status as well as a repre- 
sentative element of Coptic Christians. All laws and decrees 
involving administrative changes were to be submitted to the 
council before being actually approved. The council could 

1 British Parliamentary Papers, 1883, Egypt, vol. c, p. 87. 

* Ibid., pp. 87-130. For interesting comment on this report see also Cromer, 
op. cit., vol. i, pp. 341-345; Sir Auckland Colvin, The Making of Modern Egypt, 
pp. 26-37. 
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make suggestions regarding internal legislation and the admin- 
istrative action of the government ; it could ask the ministry to 
consider and reply to any petitions forwarded through it ; it 
could criticize and make suggestions on the budget and depart- 
mental expenditures ; it could seek explanations or information 
from the ministers on any point or subject about which it might 
desire to be informed ; it, however, enjoyed neither power to 
initiate nor authority to veto measures. This council together 
with the six cabinet ministers and forty-six elective deputies 
(notables) — two chosen by each provincial assembly and two 
by each town government — constituted a general or national 
assembly which had to be summoned at least once every two 
years; it was intended to be a more democratic body with 
power to discuss questions affecting the interests of the whole 
country. It possessed the same privilege of discussion, criti- 
cism and suggestion as the legislative council. New taxes, 
either real or personal, could not be imposed without its con- 
sent. In reality both the council and the assembly were ad- 
visory to the khedive and his ministers. A slight degree of 
home rule was accorded the provinces, each of which had an 
assembly chosen by a method of indirect election. 

For the purpose of furnishing " sympathetic advice and as- 
sistance " and of insuring stability and efficiency in the new 
government, provision was made for " European advisers " in 
every branch of the administration. To all intents and pur- 
poses these advisers were extra-legal officials subject to the 
control of and responsible to the British consul-general at Cairo. 
It was with this political machinery that Sir Evelyn Baring, 
afterwards Lord Cromer, assumed the duties of British consul- 
general of Egypt in 1883. 1 How well he succeeded in bring- 
ing order and prosperity out of anarchy, poverty and oppres- 
sion has been tersely summarized by a well-known contem- 
porary : 

Twenty years after the British entered Egypt, Lord Cromei was able 
to write that the institution of slavery was virtually defunct ; the corvee 
(forced labor) practically abolished ; the courbash (whip) no longer 

1 Cromer, op. Hi., vol. i, p. 345. 
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employed as an instrument of government; the army efficient and 
well organized, and the abuses under the old recruiting system swept 
away ; new prisons and reformatories built and the treatment of prison- 
ers in conformity with principles generally adopted in Europe ; the 
sick nursed in well- equipped and well-managed hospitals; lunatics no 
longer treated like wild beasts ; means provided for allowing peasants 
to free themselves from the grip of money-lenders ; a very great im- 
pulse given to education in all its branches ; the Assuan dam opened, 
which would provide one-third of the agricultural area of Upper Egypt 
with perennial irrigation ; modern railways running from one end of 
the country to the other ; more than one hundred million dollars spent 
on railways and other public works, all saved out of the resources of 
Egypt, without recourse to foreign capital or increase of the public 
debt ; cotton- raising developed so as to make Egypt one of the first 
producers of the world ; Alexandria and Cairo transformed into great 
cities of the European type ; Alexandria and Port Said developed 
into ports and coaling stations of mondial importance ; and the Suez 
canal made secure as the waterway of four continents. The Egyptian 
treasury contained an accumulated surplus of thirty million dollars 
which was increasing annually by nearly three million dollars. 1 

Yet in spite of this record of miraculous achievement in the 
field of things material not all the Egyptian people were happy. 
Whether of Arabic, Turkish, Coptic, Syrian, or Armenian 
origin they were suspicious of British motives and unrestful 
under alien tutelage. A new generation, many of whom had 
been educated in missionary colleges and in European and 
American universities, found only partial satisfaction in the 
abolition of the old regime of despotism and corruption. In- 
spired by the modern ideals of liberty, nationality and popular 
government they looked forward to the day of national inde- 
pendence.* It was this nationalistic spirit that prompted the 
great journalistic campaign in the native press against British 
supremacy. AH Yusef and Mustapha Kamel and men of their 
type were openly hostile in their criticism, and while often re- 
lying on scathing denunciation rather than on argument they 

1 H. A. Gibbons, The New Map of Africa, pp. 397-398. See also interesting 
summary by J. S. Willmore, The Welfare of Egypt. 

•Cromer, op. cit., vol. ii, chap, xxxvii, especially pp. 243-244; Sir Valentine 
Chirol, The Egyptian Problem, pp. 150-151; Low, op. cit., pp. 290-294. 
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never tired in their opposition to British occupation and British 
officialdom. 1 Again it was this same spirit which manifested 
itself in the unhappy Denshawi incident* which has never been 
forgiven or forgotten by the fellaheen and which at the time 
was denounced by the nationalists as " British barbarism ".* 
Even Lord Cromer was not unaware of this new " politically- 
minded " Egypt, for in his last report penned from Cairo he 
expressed the hope that the work which he had accomplished 
would have the support of the moderate nationalist group whose 
program should involve " not opposition to, but cooperation 
with Europeans in the introduction of Western civilization into 
their country"/ 

The increasing impatience and disaffection of the nationalists 
was not allayed by the reiteration of Sir Eldon Gorst, successor 
to Lord Cromer, that the aim of British occupation was not to 
rule the Egyptians but to teach them to govern themselves. 5 
As long as Egyptians were denied all opportunity to exercise 
real responsibility and real authority such declarations were to 
them mere expressions of imperial hypocrisy. During Lord 
Cromer's regime the door of self-government had been closed, 
for under his supervision there had gradually developed two 
separate governing agencies : one the khedive and his advisory 
bodies, the other the consul-general together with the advisers 
to the various ministries and any of the other higher British 
officials whom the consul-general might desire to consult. 
This latter body, informal in character, kept no record of its 
proceedings or decisions ; in theory it could issue only admin- 
istrative orders but in practice it was all-powerful, being re- 
sponsible to the British Foreign Office alone. By this body all 
important administrative questions were determined ; Egyptian 
officials were not in attendance and were not expected to be 

1 Gibbons, op. cit., pp 402-404. 

'Cmrol, op. cit., p. 93; A. E. P. B. Weigall, A History of Events in Egypt from 
1798 to 1914, p. 203. 

3 Weigall, op. cit., p. 204. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, 1907, Egypt, vo). c, pp. 620-645. Cf. Cromer, 
op. cit., vol ii, pp. 569-570. 

6 British Parliamentary Papers, 1908, Egypt, vol. cxxv, p. 185. 
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and their opinions, even though known, were given only sec- 
ondary consideration. Decisions by the conference when trans- 
mitted to the council of ministers were nominally advisory but 
were actually orders to be executed by a subservient Egyptian 
officialdom. Under such a system bureaucracy rather than 
self-government was ultimately bound to develop. 

British control over local affairs was slightly relaxed when in 
June, 1908, a number of reforms affecting the provincial coun- 
cils were promulgated. 1 These included a fifty-per-cent reduc- 
tion in property qualifications for those members holding higher 
educational certificates and also a reduction of the official ele- 
ment in the councils. Furthermore, the mudir (governor) was 
stripped of his power to frame the by-laws and to convoke the 
council at his pleasure. The councils were empowered to vote 
supplies for local improvements, to advise the government on 
matters relating to local public works, to sanction the modifica- 
tion of boundaries, changes of administrative and judicial dis- 
tricts, creation of local commissions and matters relating to 
local irrigation as well as the establishment of public markets 
and the fixing of the number and pay of the ghaffirs (watch- 
men) . Still more important were the powers and duties assigned 
to them in educational affairs. Subject to the general control 
of the ministry of education they were authorized " to establish 
or take over schools and to give grants-in-aid ". Likewise 
they were empowered " to appoint managing committees for 
schools or groups of schools and to cooperate with additional 
members for educational purposes". Their financial resources 
were assured by giving them permission to impose temporary 
local rates up to five per cent of the total amount of the land tax, 
their decision being final as to both the imposition of the tax 
and the purposes for which it was to be expended. This legis- 
lation failed to arrest the growing discontent. 

That the nationalists were determined on nothing short of 
complete self-government was manifest in their vitriolic de- 
nunciation of the British during the debates on the conciliar 
reforms. This determination was further expressed in their 

1 British Parliamentary Papers, 1908, Egypt, vol. cxxv, pp. 186-187. 
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program, which, among other things, called for the termination 
of British occupation, the administrative independence of Egypt 
under the authority of the khedive, complete representative 
government, educational reform, preferential employment of 
Egyptians in government service and extension to mixed courts 
of jurisdiction over all criminal cases in which foreigners were 
concerned. 1 It was to this end that in February, 1907, the 
General Assembly by unanimous resolution demanded that the 
government initiate legislation which would give all Egyptians 
opportunity for full participation in the administration of in- 
ternal affairs. 2 Undismayed by the apparently unyielding atti- 
tude of the British Foreign Office and powerfully influenced by 
the Turkish revolution, a group of moderate nationalists on 
September 14, 1909, the twenty-seventh anniversary of British 
occupation, sent the following telegram to Mr. Asquith, British 
Prime Minister: 

A meeting of six thousand Egyptians assembled here today desires 
to convey to Your Excellency the unanimous and energetic protest of 
the Egyptian people against the British occupation, and demands from 
today the evacuation, relying upon the engagements and solemn oaths 
of the Queen's governments. Moreover, to gain our friendship is 
preferable for English honor than to lose our hearts and support.' 

Meanwhile a question of policy had caused a serious rupture 
in nationalist ranks. 4 The moderates opposed the use of vio- 
lence, believing such a policy to be ruinous to their cause, while 
the radical element would employ any means — even an appeal 
to religious fanaticism. It was the latter who openly condoned 
the assassination of Boutros Pasha, the Egyptian Premier, on 
February 20, 19 io. 5 As a result of this split two Egyptian 

1 Mustapha Pasha Kamel, " What the National Party Wants ", speech delivered 
at Alexandria, October 22, 1907; Wilfrid S. Blunt, "The New Egyptian National- 
ism", The Independent Review, October, 1906, vol. xi, pp. 23-35; cf. Gibbons, 
op. cit., p. 410. 

» J. Alexander, The Truth about Egypt, pp. 89-92. 

"British Parliamentary Debates, 1909, vol. xi, pp. 621-622. 

'Alexander, op. cit, pt. ii, chap, v; pt. iii, chap. iv. 

5 British Parliamentary Papers, 1911, Egypt, vol. ciii, pp. 241-242. 
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congresses convened in Europe in 1910, one at Geneva, the 
other at Brussels. Both were emphatic in their demand that 
Britain withdraw from Egypt. 1 That Great Britain had no in- 
tention of immediate withdrawal was frankly avowed by Sir 
Edward Grey in a speech at Guildhall, July 21, 19 10, in which 
he declared that in Egyptian policy " facts rather than theories" 
had to be considered." This statement, seemingly contradic- 
tory to former pledges of British statesmen, was reaffirmed by 
the foreign secretary in the House of Commons on July 27, 
191 1. 3 By the nationalists it was interpreted as a reply to their 
demands and accepted as a challenge. On every hand there 
were intense and oftentimes violent manifestations of Anglo- 
phobia: among other things, the proposal for a forty-year ex- 
tension beyond 1968 of the Suez Canal Company's concession 
was rejected by the National Assembly ; acrimonious attacks 
were made on the government in connection with the budget 
and the Sudan, and both the Legislative Council and the Gen- 
eral Assembly thwarted and impeded the consul-general and 
his British advisers whenever possible. 4 

The campaign against continued British occupation assumed 
such alarming proportions that Sir Eldon Gorst, the consul- 
general, was compelled to admit that " the policy of ruling this 
country in cooperation with native ministers is, at the present 
time, incompatible with that of encouraging the development 
of so-called representative institutions ". Further, he was of 
the opinion that : 

The Egyptians have intellectually reached a stage when they should be 
quite capable of utilizing with advantage the facilities accorded to them 
for cooperating in the administration of the country. Nevertheless it 
cannot be denied that the recent experiment has, so far as the Legisla- 
tive Council and General Assembly are concerned, proved a failure, 
and that the results derived from it have not been in accordance with 
our intentions or hopes.' 

1 Gibbons, op. cit., p. 413. 

'British Parliamentary Debates, 1910, 5th series, vol. xix, pp. 1587-1590. 

3 Parliamentary Debates, 5th series, ion, vol. xxviii, pp. 1872-1875. 

* Report of Sir Eldon Gorst, Consul-General, British Parliamentary Papers, 191 i K 
Egypt, vol. ciii, pp. 241-242. 
6 Ibid., p. 243. 
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Such was the situation when in 191 1 Lord Kitchener was 
named to succeed Sir Eldon Gorst as consul-general. 1 Lord 
Kitchener's reputation as a soldier who would not tolerate non- 
sense had a sobering effect on the Egyptian people. In his 
first report 2 he minimized the political disturbances: Egypt, 
he declared, was not " seething with disaffection ". The wide- 
spread unrest which prevailed he attributed largely to " the 
totally unexpected action of Italy in declaring war against the 
Turkish Empire and proceeding to invade Tripoli and Cyren- 
aica ". But " notwithstanding the mischievous efforts of some of 
the more irresponsible native newspapers, the people of Egypt 
, . . displayed the most praiseworthy self-restraint. . . . Egypt 
was declared neutral, and that neutrality has been strictly main- 
tained by Egyptians who have thus shown an admirable devotion 
to duty, law and order, in spite of the intensely sympathetic 
and religious feelings raised by the long struggle which has 
been going on so close to their frontier". In his second re- 
port, submitted March 22, 1913, the consul-general mentioned 
the Balkan wars as the occasion of the continued Egyptian un- 
rest, again declaring that politically Egypt was undisturbed. 3 
In this latter respect Lord Kitchener undoubtedly was deceived, 
for, as subsequent events proved, the political serenity was 
more apparent than real. 

Taking advantage of this period of seeming political tran- 
quility, the government promulgated notable constitutional re- 
forms in 1913. 4 Under the Organic Law of 1883 the Legisla- 
tive Council and the General Assembly did not legislate nor 
did they control the executive ; their function was limited in 
large measure to criticism, discussion and suggestion. Then 
too it was alleged that the selection of these bodies was in many 
ways defective. 5 The election of members of the provincial 
councils to the legislative council, for instance, proved to be 

1 Parliamentary Debates, 5th series, 191 1, vol. xxviii, p. 855. 

• Report of Viscount Kitchener, Consul General, British Parliamentary Papers, 
1912-13, Egypt, cxxi, pp. 635-703. 

8 Ibid., 1913, Egypt, vol. lxxxi, p. 207. 

* British Parliamentary Papers, 1914, Egypt, vol. ci, pp. 330 el seq. 
4 Ibid., p. 333. 
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neither logical nor adaptable. These bodies were created for 
different purposes and, as was often the case, a man who might 
be wisely chosen for provincial councillor because of his social 
standing and knowledge of local conditions, was of little value in 
assisting the government in its general legislative program. On 
the other hand, a man whose opinion on provincial matters 
might be of little account was not infrequently able to render 
valuable assistance to the government. It was to remedy these 
defects and to give the Egyptians a larger measure of power 
and control that the reforms were undertaken. 

Under the new Organic Law of 191 3 the provincial councils 
were left unchanged but were separated entirely from the Legis- 
lative Assembly, the new body formed by the merging of the 
old Legislative Council and the General Assembly. Sixty-six 
of the eighty-nine members of the new legislative body were 
elected by indirect suffrage, seventeen were nominated by the 
government solely for the purpose of representing minority 
groups and interests which otherwise would be unrepresented, 1 
and the six cabinet members retained seats as ex-officio mem- 
bers. 

Like its predecessors, the new Legislative Assembly was 
essentially a consultative and deliberative body. It differed 
from them in that it enjoyed new and increased opportunities 
of influencing legislation. It could, for instance, initiate legis- 
lation on its own responsibility ; through a new procedure in- 
volving private conference and public discussion it could delay 
legislation ; and it could compel the government to justify its 
action in case any legislation were promulgated which had met 
with the disapproval of the Assembly. Even though it could 
elicit information and was at liberty to express its opinions on 
all matters of administrative policy, it had practically no power 
over the executive. It had no control over the ministers and 
for persistent opposition to them it could be dissolved. In 
other words, the British consul-general remained the real ruler 
of Egypt. In his last report from Cairo in 191 3, Lord Kitch- 

'These include Copts, 4 representatives; Bedoins, 3; merchants, 2; doctors, 2; 
engineers, I. 
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ener declared that the Organic Law of 191 3 constituted a 
" very considerable extension in the representative principle ". 
Whether the experiment would be successful or not depended, 
he thought, upon the spirit in which the reforms were carried 
out. If the new Assembly cooperated " loyally and earnestly 
with the government for the good of the people of Egypt ", the 
reforms would mark an important step along the path of true 
progress. " If, on the other hand, outside influence and fool- 
ish counsels prevail and the Assembly indulges in unjustified 
hostility, unseemly bickering and futile attempts to extend its 
own personal importance . . . not only will it inevitably de- 
stroy itself, but it will convince all reasonable men that this 
country for the present is not fitted for those representative in- 
stitutions which are now on their trial in Egypt". 1 

It was evident as soon as the newly elected Legislative As- 
sembly convened that it was intensely nationalistic. The major- 
ity of its members were respectable landowners personally 
known to the voters. In Saad Pasha Zaghlul, who formerly 
had held the portfolios of education and justice and who had 
won the respect and praise of Lord Cromer, 2 it had an able 
leader. Throughout its entire session it showed little inclina- 
tion to cooperate with the government and at every opportunity 
expressed its bitter opposition to British domination and control. 

At this point the Great War broke out. Of course Egypt 
legally was still a part of the Turkish Empire and the sultan, 
under the existing treaties, had the right to demand Egyptian 
troops should he need them. In 1768 he had called upon 
Egypt for assistance in his struggle against Russia ; 3 during the 
Greek War of Independence his Egyptian vassal had been 
obliged to furnish an army; 4 and in the Crimean War Egyptian 
soldiers had battled for the Turks. 5 In her later struggles, 

1 British Parliamentary Papers, 1914, Egypt, vol. ci, pp. 333-334. 

'Cromer, op. cit., vol. ii, p. 535. Cf. N. D. Harris, Intervention and Coloniza- 
tion in Africa, p. 328. Cf. Lord Cromer's last report from Egypt, British Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1907, Egypt, vol. c, p. 625. 

3 Weigall, op. cit., p. 272. 

* George Finlay, A History of Greece, vol. vi, pp. 354-361. 

"Weigall, op. cit., 272. 
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notably the Tripolitan and Balkan wars, the Porte had been 
persuaded not to ask for Egyptian aid ; by refraining from such 
a request Turkey saved Great Britain from what might have 
been an embarrassing position, but she did not, however, in any 
way invalidate her legal right. When war was declared be- 
tween England and Germany on August 4, 1914, it was appar- 
ent that Germany would employ every means to destroy British 
control in Egypt. Even before the outbreak of hostilities it 
was obvious that the Germans in Egypt were bending every 
effort to antagonize the British administration in that country. 
Inasmuch as Egypt was by oft-repeated definition an integral 
part of the Turkish Empire, Great Britain was powerless to take 
any legal action. 

To meet the situation the British authorities boldly " per- 
suaded " the Egyptian government to regard itself as in a state 
of war with the Teutonic powers. Accordingly on August 6 
the Egyptian Prime Minister, Hussein Rushdi Pasha, on the 
ground that " the presence of the British army of occupation in 
Egypt renders the country liable to attack by the enemies of 
His Britannic Majesty ", published a " Decision of the Council 
of Ministers" which practically amounted to a declaration of 
war. 1 Expedient and justifiable though this act may have been, 
it was beyond doubt illegal ; for in accordance with the terms of 
the Turco-Egyptian treaty, Egypt as a vassal state could not 
declare war and its political relations with other states could be 
conducted only through the Turkish sovereign. 2 It really con- 
stituted an enforced act of rebellion on the part of Egypt for it 
obviously implied a definite repudiation of the suzerainty of the 
Sultan. No statement was made at this time by England that 
the Sultan's authority in Egypt had ceased to be recognized, 
nevertheless to all intents and purposes Egypt was henceforth 
completely independent of the Porte. This fact was strik- 
ingly apparent when three months after the outbreak of hos- 
tilities in Europe war was declared between England and 

•The Annual Register, 1914, new series, Egypt and the Sudan, p. 434; L'Egypte 
Contemporaine, 1915, vol. vi, pp. 324-325. 

'Sir Edward Hertslet, The Map of Europe by Treaty, vol. iv, pp. 3074-3076; 
J. H. R. Marriott, The Eastern Question, pp. 218-219. 
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Turkey. 1 Technically Great Britain was at war with Egypt, for 
by treaty that country was still a part of the Ottoman domain 
and Egyptian forces a part of the Turkish army. Treaty stip- 
ulations were, however, entirely ignored and war measures 
directed against the Germans were extended to the Turks. 

During these turbulent days Abbas Hilmi Pasha, the khedive, 
was in Constantinople. Pro-Turk and pro-German in sympa- 
thy, he hated the English and desired to get rid of them. It 
was this desire to free himself not only from the " British in- 
truders" but from all restraint, that led him, prior to the out- 
break of the war, to champion the nationalist movement. Self- 
ish, overbearing and irresponsible, he soon proved a dangerous 
liability to the popular cause, so much so that by 19 14 he was 
despised by the majority of his own subjects. It was to him 
that the British attributed in part their Egyptian difficulties: 

A Turk at heart, imbued with the contempt so common amongst 
all Turco-Egyptians for the fellaheen ... he contrived to rob Egyp- 
tian nationalism of its best elements by instilling into it an anti-foreign 
and more specifically anti- British virus. Brought up in Vienna to de- 
spise parliamentary institutions and to believe in the divine right of 
kings and khedives, he succeeded in perverting the immature repre- 
sentative bodies we had called into existence in Egypt, and lest they 
should grow to be a check upon his own arbitrary tendencies, he 
incited them to waste their nascent energies on vain denunciation of 
the British controlling power that alone stood between them and the 
revival of the old methods of khedival misrule from which Egypt had 
been rescued by British intervention.* 

In casting his fortunes with the Central Powers Abbas Hilmi 
gave Great Britain opportunity to sever the formal ties which 
still united Egypt to the Ottoman Empire. The proclamation 
of martial law and the establishment of a very strict censorship 
early in November, 19 14, were forerunners of this inevitable 
break ; the bonds were completely severed on December 1 8 by 
issuance of a proclamation to the effect that " Egypt is placed 
under the protection of His Majesty and will henceforth con- 

' British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, House of Lords, vol. 37, p. 342. 
'Chirol, op. cit., pp. 118-119. 
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stitute a British Protectorate ". T On the following day another 
proclamation 2 announced that " in view of the action of His 
Highness Abbas Hilmi Pasha, lately Khedive of Egypt, who 
has adhered to the King's enemies, His Majesty's government 
have seen fit to depose him from the Khedivate ; and that high 
dignity has been offered, with the title of Sultan of Egypt, to 
His Highness Prince Hussein Kamel Pasha, eldest living prince 
of the family of Mohammed Ali, and has been accepted by 
him". Thus Egypt after nearly four hundred years ceased to 
be even nominally a part of the crumbling Ottoman Empire, 
and the veiled protectorate which Britain had exercised for 
over thirty years became a protectorate in name as well as in 
fact. It is difficult to see precisely what ultimate advantage 
accrued to Great Britain by this change. It is true that her 
anomalous and questionable position in Egypt was " regular- 
ized " but only by violating the reciprocal arrangement with the 
Entente Powers that no territorial changes should be made be- 
fore the end of the war and then only by common agreement. 
Some British authorities go so far as to point out that it was 
possible for England to establish a protectorate only after she 
had gained the acquiescence of France and Russia by promis- 
ing Syria to the former and possession of Constantinople and 
the Straits to the latter.s 

At the time many influential individuals in British official 
circles advocated the formal annexation of Egypt to the British 
Empire.* In discussing this proposal Lord Curzon declared 
that " the opportunity of incorporating Egypt in the Empire 
was deliberately and in his opinion wisely rejected, because it 
was intended in the wide latitude which the formula of a pro- 
tectorate affords to give free scope to the political aspirations 
and self-governing capacities of the Egyptian people". 5 In 
view of this reaffirmation of Britain's object in Egypt it appears 
rather strange that in neither of the proclamations of December 

■Annual Register, 1914, new series, Egypt and the Sudan, p. 435. 

*Ibid., pp. 435-37- 

» Chirol, op. cit, p. 124 't stf. 

* British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, House of Lords, vol. 37, p. 342. 

*Ibid. 
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1 8 and 19 was there any intimation of such a purpose; * nor 
was such a purpose clearly stated in the lengthy note subse- 
quently addressed by the British authorities to the new sultan, 
Hussein Kamel Pasha. 2 After enumerating the reasons for 
proclaiming the protectorate, this document declared that the 
British government would henceforth regard itself as trustee 
for the Egyptian people. As such it promised to defend 
Egyptian territory " against all aggression whencesoever com- 
ing" and to protect Egyptian subjects "wherever they may 
be ". All relations between the Egyptian government and for- 
eign powers would be conducted through the British represen- 
tative at Cairo as High Commissioner. The Capitulations were 
condemned as " no longer in harmony with the development of 
the country", but their revision was to be postponed until the 
war had terminated. Only in the paragraph dealing with in- 
ternal administration was there any allusion which would war- 
rant Lord Curzon's statement. The paragraph follows : 

It has been the aim of His Majesty's government, while working 
through and in the closest association with the constituted Egyptian 
authorities, to secure individual liberty, to promote the spread of edu- 
cation, to further the development of the natural resources of the 
country, and, in such measure as the degree of enlightenment of public 
opinion may permit, to associate the governed in the task of govern- 
ment. Not only is it the intention of His Majesty's government to 
remain faithful to such policy, but they are convinced that the clearer 
definition of Great Britain's position in the country will accelerate 
progress towards self-government. 

Although the note concluded with the assurance that " the re- 
ligious convictions of Egyptian subjects will be scrupulously 
respected " it did not allay the apprehensions of the Egyptian 
people. In respect of the protectorate they had neither been 
warned nor consulted and, not unnaturally, therefore, their sus- 
picion of British motives was strengthened and intensified. 
Following the despatch of this note Great Britain appears to 

1 Lord Curzon declared it was not the time to discuss such a question. Ibid. 
s This document is quoted in full by Baron de Kusel (Bey), An Englishman's 
Recollections of Egypt, pp. 320-323. 
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have made no effort either to bring the Egyptian people into 
closer communion with England or to reconcile them in their 
new relationship with the Empire; indeed during the period of 
the war and for some months thereafter the British government 
pursued a policy the tendency of which was quite the reverse. 1 
It declined the offer of Egyptian cooperation at the beginning 
of the war and, by so doing, thwarted the spirit of good will 
and voluntary sacrifice. Despite its promise to take upon itself 
the sole burden of the war " without calling upon the Egyptian 
people for aid therein ", England repeatedly imposed heavy 
burdens upon them. During the war the legislative bodies, 
created to give limited opportunities of constitutional expres- 
sion to Egyptian public opinion, were not allowed to assemble; 
nor were these bodies permitted any part in shaping the many 
measures actually taken by the Egyptian government in its 
furtherance of the war. Throughout the land the censorship 
of news and opinions was rigorously and unintelligently en- 
forced. Before the war was two years old martial law had 
completely overshadowed civil authority; requisitioning of sup- 
plies and forced recruiting of labor alienated the agricultural 
masses which had hitherto been loyal. 

In pursuing such a policy the British government either con- 
sciously or unconsciously swelled the ranks of the nationalists. 
Buoyed up by the utterances of the allied statesmen, especially 
by those of President Wilson, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd 
George, regarding the right of small nations to self-determina- 
tion, they raised the cry of " complete independence ". Two 
days after the armistice had been signed they formally de- 
manded the abolition of the protectorate and recognition of 
the complete independence of Egypt. 2 In answer the British 
High Commissioner, Sir Reginald Wingate, stated that he was 
unacquainted with the intentions of his government in regard 
to the future of Egypt. 3 Anticipating this reply the Egyptian 

1 For an excellent statement of this policy see speech of Capt. Wedgwood Benn in 
House of Commons, May 15, 1919, British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, 
vol. US, pp- 1830-1843, 1851-1857. 

* British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, House of Lords, vol. 33, p. 711. 

•Chirol, op. cit., p. 143. 
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prime minister, Rushdi Pasha, asked that Egyptian representa- 
tives be permitted to proceed to London to discuss the status 
of Egypt with the British government ; his request was flatly 
refused, whereupon he resigned." Undaunted, Saad Pasha 
Zaghlul next appealed to Mr. Lloyd George, M. Clemenceau, 
M. Orlando and President Wilson, adjuring them to apply to 
Egypt the lofty principles they had proclaimed in defining their 
war aims — but to no avail. 2 

Despite the efforts of the military authorities to prevent it, 
the Egyptian leaders elected a national delegation to the Peace 
Conference; as soon as the Conference assembled this delega- 
tion proceeded to send to all the plenipotentiaries an exhaustive 
memorandum setting forth the program of the party of inde- 
pendence. 3 Among other things it pointed with pride to the 
progress of the Egyptian people during the days of Mehemet 
Ali and his successors; it lauded the English for the good ac- 
complished during the occupation, but at the same time stressed 
Britain's oft-repeated assurance that her stay was merely tem- 
porary, emphasizing the detrimental effects of continued alien 
tutelage upon the moral and intellectual development of the 
nation; it enumerated in considerable detail the splendid serv- 
ices which Egypt had rendered to the Allies during the war, 
and denounced the protectorate as an illegal and unjustified war 
measure proclaimed without the consent or approval of the 
Egyptian people; recognition and complete independence for 
Egypt were demanded together with full sovereignty over the 
Sudan. The program guaranteed to fulfil Egypt's financial ob- 
ligations and promised to safeguard the rights enjoyed by for- 
eign communities settled in the country. In conclusion a bitter 
protest was registered against the arbitrary refusal of the British 
authorities to permit the Egyptian delegation to proceed to 
Paris as the representatives of the Egyptian people. 

The refusal to grant passports to representatives who would 
confer personally with the British government, or to permit 

'British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, vol. 115, pp. 1832-1833; Egypt- 
ian White Book, p. 3. 

1 Egyptian White Book, pp. 26, 46, 66. 

3 Ibid., pp. 9-1 1. 
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the Egyptian delegation to proceed to Paris roused all Egypt 
to fever heat. Fresh fuel was added when it became known 
that a report on proposed constitutional reforms, drawn up by 
Sir William Brunyate, the Egyptian judicial adviser, completely 
ignored the national aspirations of the populace. Throughout 
the country local committees were formed, public meetings 
held and a campaign waged for " freedom ". On every hand 
there were indications that the people were determined and that 
the situation was serious. 1 Unwisely the British government 
refused to concede this fact; apparently it looked upon the 
nationalist movement as a shallow affair headed by a small 
group of discontented politicians. The climax came when on 
March 6, 1918, Saad Pasha Zaghlul and nine of his associates 
were summoned before the military officials and warned not to 
take action which might incite disorder or hinder or embarrass 
the work of the authorities. 2 The news of this interview 
quickly circulated and on the following day the delegation 
issued a mild protest which the authorities at once interpreted 
as a flagrant defiance of the warning. Accordingly on Novem- 
ber 8 Saad Pasha Zaghlul, Mohammed Pasha Mahmond, Ismail 
Pasha Sidki and Hamid Pasha el Bassal, the four most promi- 
nent members of the delegation chosen to represent Egypt at 
Paris, were arrested and secretly hurried from their homes to 
the Kass-el-Nil barracks ; the next morning they were hustled 
out of Egypt and lodged in jail on the island of Malta. Within 
a few days all Egypt was in revolt. 3 

It is unnecessary to describe in detail the course of the 
furious rebellion which raged throughout the month of March 
and even into April. The British authorities, realizing at last 
that the disturbance was not merely a surface ripple, to be 
quelled by intimidation and deportation, but a deep-rooted 
national upheaval, rushed General Allenby, " the strong man of 

• Cbirol, op. Hi., p. 145 et seq. British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, 
House of Lords, vol. 34, p. 678. 

2 Ibid., vol. 33, pp. 711-712. 

3 British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, House of Commons, vol. 115, p. 1833. 
The Annual Register, 1919, new series, Egypt, p. 273. 
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the East", to Egypt on March 22. 1 As Special High Com- 
missioner he was directed " to exercise supreme authority in 
all matters military and civil, to take all such measures as he 
considers necessary and expedient to restore law and order, 
and to administrate in all matters as required by the necessity 
of maintaining the King's Protectorate over Egypt on a secure 
and equitable basis ".' When he reached Cairo on March 25 
he found the storm had abated somewhat but in its path there 
followed an epidemic of strikes ; active rebellion was succeeded 
by passive rebellion ; railway and tramway workers, the Cairo 
scavengers and the road sprinklers were more or less continu- 
ously on strike ; school children and university students alike 
went on "patriotic" strikes; barristers and judges on strike 
paralyzed the courts ; even the Egyptian government officials, 
as a manifestation of sympathy for their imprisoned delegates, 
absented themselves from their offices. Although martial law 
was rigorously continued, General Allenby at once took steps 
to relieve the situation. In conference with a number of Egyp- 
tian notables he stated his threefold mission : 3 first to restore 
order, secondly to inquire into the causes of discontent and 
thirdly to redress justifiable grievances. At the same time he 
appealed for aid and cooperation in calming the " passions now 
let loose". This was followed by a written appeal signed by 
fifty influential Egyptians exhorting the Egyptian people once 
more to become peaceful and orderly. 4 Most important of all, 
the High Commissioner, apparently fully convinced that by 
one measure only could tranquility and peace be restored, an- 
nounced in a proclamation on April 7, 19 19, that all restric- 
tions on freedom of travel had been removed and that the four 
deportees imprisoned in Mal^a would be " released from in- 
ternment and given similar/ freedom of movement ". 5 The 
effect of this news was instantaneous ; from Cairo to the Sudan 

•British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, vol. 114, p. 16. 

1 Hid., House of Lords, vol. 34, p. 675. 

•London Times, April 11, 1919. 

* Ibid. 

5 British Parliamentary Debates, 5th series, vol. 34, pp. 675-676. 
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it was hailed as a great national triumph, and riot and sorrow 
gave way to joy and thanksgiving. 

These happy demonstrations proved to be only temporary, 
for within two days strikes and riots were again prevalent, 
especially in Cairo. It is true the government had been reor- 
ganized, but no sooner had the prime minister, Rushdi Pasha, 
resumed office on April 9 than he was presented with an ulti- 
matum by the striking government officials * in which they de- 
manded not only that the cabinet should officially recognize 
the Egyptian delegation as the legal mandatory of the nation, 
but that it should refuse to recognize the protectorate. They 
further demanded the withdrawal of British sentries and guards» 
whose places should be filled by Egyptian troops. After re- 
peated appeals, warnings and parleys, all barren of result, 
Rushdi Pasha, utterly discouraged, resigned on April 21." The 
following day General Allenby issued a proclamation 3 ordering 
the striking officials, under threat of dismissal, to return to 
their posts and they sullenly obeyed ; the other strikes were 
outwardly crushed by the strong arm of martial law. But the 
spirit of nationalism and independence still survived and the 
rank and file were more determined than ever to destroy the 
protectorate and emancipate Egypt from the tutelage of foreign 
" usurpers". 

In forcing the resignation of the Rushdi Pasha ministry the 
party of independence had in large measure discredited the 
whole theory of British control. For more than thirty years 
Egypt had been governed nominally by Egyptians with the as- 
sistance of English advisers; practically it had been ruled by a 
British bureaucracy headed by a consul-general or a high com- 
missioner. From the time of Lord Cromer this bureaucracy 
gradually deteriorated until it was entirely out of touch with 
and unsympathetic toward the Egyptian people. Under such 
a system, where practically all public opinion was smothered, 
well might the Egyptians complain that Britain had failed in its 

1 Chirol, op. cit., p. 199 et seq. 

2 British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, House oi Lords, vol. 37, p. 
339; see also vol. 34, p. 676. 

3 Ibid., vol. 34, p. 675. 
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task of training Egyptians to govern themselves ; that the con- 
stantly decreasing number of Egyptians in the public service 
" were treated more and more as inferiors and not as collabo- 
rators ", and that " the British official world had steadily cut 
itself off from any intimate contact with Egyptians save with 
those who were prepared to have no opinions of their own". 1 
The time had now come when an irresponsible bureaucracy 
could prevail no longer. Four weeks after the resignation of 
the Rushdi Pasha cabinet, General Allenby after much effort 
succeeded in inducing Mohamed Said Pasha to form a new 
ministry * ; this survived for eight months but was powerless to 
stem the on-rushing tide of nationalism. British control had 
at last broken down. 

The British government reluctantly admitted this fact when 
on May 15, 1919, it informed Parliament that " a strong mis- 
sion ", headed by Lord Milner, would be sent to Egypt to in- 
quire into the causes of the discontent and insurrection and to 
make such recommendations as would assist the British govern- 
ment in properly protecting foreign interests and in " shaping 
for the protectorate a system of prudent and ever-enlarging 
enfranchisement" and in meeting the " claims of the Egyptian 
people to a due and increasing share in the management of the 
affairs of Egypt ".3 This mission, composed of Sir John Max- 
well, who had seen military service in Egypt ; Sir Runnel Rodd 
who had served under Lord Cromer ; General Sir Owen Thomas, 
a British Laborite; Mr. J. A. Spender, editor of the West- 
minster Gazette and a Liberal, and Mr. C. J. B. Hurst, a legal 
adviser of the Foreign Office, did not arrive in Egypt until 
December 7, 1919. Meanwhile Egypt had drifted back into a 
state of insurrection, and strikes and outbreaks were of frequent 
occurrence.* The general situation was not improved by 
General Allenby when on November 12, in formally announcing 

■Chirol, op. cit., p. 215. 

2 British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, vol. 116, pp. 1203-1204. 

3 British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, vol. 115, pp. 1888-1889. See 
also Lord Curzon's statement in House of Lords, ibid., vol. 37, p. 341. 

4 British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, House of Lords, vol. 37, pp. 
337-33 8 - 
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the appointment of the Milner Commission, 1 he explicitly stated 
that it would be the policy of Great Britain in Egypt " to pre- 
serve autonomy in that country under British protection, and to 
develop the system of self-government under an Egyptian 
ruler". He added that "it would not be the function of the 
Mission to impose a constitution on Egypt", rather its duty 
would be " to explore the ground ; to discuss, in consultation 
with the authorities on the spot, the reforms that are necessary, 
and to propose, it is hoped in complete agreement with the 
Sultan and his ministers, a scheme of government which can 
subsequently be put into force ". Disappointing as this state- 
ment of policy was to the nationalists, its effect was mild in 
comparison with that of the blunt statements made by British 
statesmen ; for instance, Mr. Balfour declared in the House of 
Commons on November 17, 19 19, that "British supremacy ex- 
ists in Egypt, British supremacy is going to be maintained, and 
let nobody either in Egypt or out of Egypt make any mistake 
upon that cardinal principle of His Majesty's government". 2 
To the Egyptians, therefore, the Milner Mission was simply 
an instrument designed to plan ways and means for bolstering 
up the British Protectorate and, in so far as they could com- 
prehend, there was not the slightest indication that it would 
favor Egyptian independence. As soon as this was realized by 
the nationalist leaders they resolved to have nothing to do with 
the Mission, and even before its arrival they had persuaded the 
Egyptian people to boycott it collectively and individually. 
For three months, covering the entire stay of the commission 
in Egypt, the boycott was so systematically and rigidly en- 
forced that the Mission found itself heckled and hampered in 
every possible way .3 Under these circumstances it was obliged 
to obtain its information largely from observation, from British 
officials and the British unofficial communities, and records of 
the public departments. 

'London Times, November 21, 1919. 

'British Parliamentary Debates, 1919, 5th series, vol. 121, p. 771. See also 
speech delivered by Lord Curzon in House of Lords, ibid., House of Lords, vol. 34, 
pp. 674-680, especially last paragraph. 

'Chirol, op, cit., p. 263. 
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Fortunately, upon the return of the Mission to England, Saad 
Zaghlul Pasha and his associates who had been barred from the 
Peace Conference x were invited to London to confer with Lord 
Milner and his colleagues. 2 With the acceptance of the invi- 
tation Anglo-Egyptian relations entered a new phase and the 
first step was taken in the direction of an intelligent settlement 
of the Egyptian problem. As a result of unofficial though 
friendly and oftentimes intimate conversations during July and 
August, 1920, many misunderstandings and misapprehensions 
were cleared up and the Mission secured valuable and much 
needed aid which it had failed to obtain in Egypt. In this 
connection Lord Milner declared in the House of Lords early 
in November that the Mission had discovered that it held many 
erroneous conceptions regarding the aims and spirit of Egyptian 
nationalism ; he was fully convinced, he said, that while there 
was undoubtedly an element in Egypt which was anti-British, 
the best and strongest element was not anti-British but pro- 
Egyptian. 3 At this time both he and Lord Curzon pointed out 
that while the Mission had not yet made its report to the gov- 
ernment, it would embody recommendations already agreed 
upon and which, in so far as possible, would meet the aspira- 
tions of the majority of the Egyptian people. 4 These recom- 
mendations may be summarized as follows: 5 

1 . The protectorate will be abolished and Great Britain will 
recognize the independence and guarantee the integrity of 
Egypt against external aggression. In return Egypt will recog- 
nize Great Britain's privileged position in the valley of the Nile 
and will agree in case of war to grant her every facility and 
access to Egyptian territory. 

2. The army of occupation will be withdrawn, but Great 
Britain will maintain a garrison (2,000—3000 men) in Egypt in 
the canal zone. 

'Not only were the Egyptian delegates barred from the Peace Conference, but the 
British protetoratec over Egypt was incorporated in the Treaty of Versailles. See 
Section IV, Article 147. 

8 London Times, November 12, 1920. 

3 Hid. l Iiid. 

5 Hid,, August 27, 1920. 
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3. Egypt will have full control of her foreign relations sub- 
ject to her not making treaties at variance with British policy. 
She will have the right to appoint her own diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, but in all probability the exercise of this privilege 
will be restricted for the present to those countries in which 
Egypt has commercial interests ; in others, the British repre- 
sentative will act for Egypt. 

4. The Capitulations (special treaties regulating the privi- 
leges of foreign residents) , which have long been condemned 
as serious restraints ' upon Egyptian freedom, will, if the powers 
consent, be abolished. 

5. The present system of British departmental advisers will 
be abolished, including the Financial Adviser. British officials 
will be appointed, however, to take over and carry out the oper- 
ations of the Public Debt Commission, and to look after legisla- 
tion affecting foreigners. 

6. British officials remaining in the Egyptian service will be 
the direct employes of the Egyptian government; those who 
leave the service, either through dismissal or resignation, will 
be generously compensated. 

7. The final settlement as agreed upon will be embodied in 
a treaty of alliance to be negotiated by properly accredited 
representatives of the two governments and to be submitted for 
confirmation to the British Parliament and to the Egyptian 
National Assembly. 

1 These extraordinary privileges have been summarized by Sir Valentine Chirol as 
follows : 

1. No direct tax can be imposed on foreigners resident in Egypt without the con- 
sent of all Capitulatory Powers. 

2. All civil and commercial cases and all cases relating to land between foreigners 
and Egyptians, or between foreigners of the same or different nationalities, are tried 
by the mixed courts, which consist largely of foreign judges. 

3. All criminal charges againt foreigners, with a few exceptions, which come 
within the jurisdiction of the mixed tribunals are tried in the Consular Court of the 
defendant's own nationality. 

4. No domiciliary visit can take place in the premises of a foreigner without the 
previous consent of his own consular authority, and the Egyptian police cannot, 
without such authority, enter any foreigner's house except in case of fire or of an un- 
mistakable cry for help against violence. — Chirol, op. cit., p. 58. For discussion of 
origin of capitulations and how they operate see ibid. , p. 571?/ s eq. 
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Early in September four members of the Egyptian delega- 
tion proceeded to Egypt, where in a public statement they set 
forth the terms of the draft agreement. 1 By far-seeing Egyp- 
tians it was most favorably received, but in some quarters it 
met with bitter opposition. In the first place, the extremists 
regard it as inadequate and, like the Egyptian Association in 
Paris, obdurately decline to accept anything short of complete 
independence. Then there are a considerable number who 
oppose it either because they are personally antagonistic to 
Saad Pasha Zaghlul or are hostile solely because they had no 
part in shaping the agreement. Finally, there are those who, 
although they have fostered change, are opposed to the agree- 
ment because they view with alarm the almost complete re- 
moval of British control and the possible negative consequences 
of the new regime. Equally, and in many respects far more 
serious, is the actual or possible non-Egyptian opposition. For 
half a century international bondholders have controlled the 
valley of the Nile ; they, together with foreign industrial and 
commercial groups, oppose any measure which in their opinion 
jeopardizes their interests or future opportunities. 2 Then, too, 
there is no official assurance as yet that the powers will be 
willing to surrender their capitulatory rights ; certainly the for- 
eign communities which under the present arrangement are 
free from Egyptian jurisdiction, especially taxation, oppose any 
change and, consequently, are urging their home governments 
to preserve the status quo. 

Whether the difficulties which have been encountered can be 
overcome remains to be seen; the whole plan, as Lord Milner 
has aptly said, may be " hissed off the stage", 3 but the mere 
fact that an intelligent beginning has been made and that at 

1 The Times, September 17, 1920. 

2 In this connection Lord Salisbury in the House of Lords declared it was pre- 
posterous that the British Empire should abandon its responsibility to Egypt and the 
Sudan because an American statesman, who had lost the confidence of his own 
country, invented the phrase "self-determination ". He regards it as a matter of 
vital importance that Great Britain should retain real power in Egypt. — The Times, 
November 12, 1920. 

3 Ibia. 
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last a serious attempt has been undertaken to fulfill the oft- 
repeated promise of British statesmen relative to Egypt, is in 
itself a matter of gratification to both the government and the 
people. The Milner Mission has dealt with the Egyptians in a 
wise and generous manner and the settlement proposed is to be 
ranked with Campbell-Bannerman's treatment of the Boers as 
among the few instances of magnanimous action by an imper- 
ialistic power toward a " backward " people. In its deeper sig- 
nificance this new phase of Anglo-Egyptian relationships has 
been admirably stated by a well known British Liberal : * 

We cannot, however, hope that a decision so momentous, a scheme 
so surprising in its courage and promise, can be completed and put 
into effect without encountering serious difficulties. The great thing 
is that it should have been devised and given, to the world as the em- 
bodiment of England's purpose in relation to a people which had al- 
most lost the memory of national freedom. It comes, we may say 
most happily, at a moment when English policy and the English name 
are entangled in a morass of futility and confusion in the Middle East. 
And it should have the effect, not only of removing from the Moslem 
world a great cloud of suspicion and greatly heartening those who are 
working for a pacific solution in India, but also of proving that the 
ideas and principles which in the long run find embodiment in the 
imperial policy of Britain are those decreed by the better mind of the 
British people. 

Harry J. Carman. 

Columbia University. 

1 S. K. Ratcliffe, " England and a Free Egypt ", The New Republic, vol. xxiv, 
no. 310, November 10, 1920. 



